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THE MOTHER'S RESOLVE. 

It was late tea-time at Mr. Merwyn's pleasant 
back parlor, in his commodious ana comfortable 
house, in Boston. Mrs. Merwyn was sitting by 
the fire awaiting the return of her husband from 
bis store. William and Anne, the children, were 
rudely racing round the room, OTertuming chairs 
and stools, and threatening every moment to up¬ 
set the tea-table. “Stop, children, this moment,” 
said Mrs. Merwyn. “Anne, open the door for 
your father; Willie, ring the bell for Bridget.” 

“Father has a night-key, and he can open the 
door for himself,” said Anne; upon which she 
commenced a desperate struggle with Willie, to 
recover a toy be had snatched from her. 

Mr. Merwyn entered the room with a jaded, 
tired look, and sat down by the fire. Soon after, 
Bridget came in with a plate of toast in one hand 
and a cream-pitcher in the other. The children, 
quite beside themselves in the eagerness of their 
quarrel, ran against her, knocked the dish of 
toast from her hand, and its contents were spread 
on the carpet. Mrs. Merwyn ran to them, and, 
seizing them each in turn, boxed their ears sound¬ 
ly, accompanying her castigation with severe re¬ 
proaches. “I never saw anything like it! You 
are the worst-behaved children I ever beheld! 
You are the plagues of my life! I wish you were, 
both of you, a hundred miles off! I am sure I 
cannot imagine how I came to have such bad 
children. Go to the table this minute, and see if 
you can behave yourselves. You make it very 
pleasant for your father, who has been working 
for you all day, to come home and find the house 
in such an uproar, and the carpet spoiled, and the 
toast gono.” With such expressions, she drove 
the children to the table. 

They were really pretty children, though pale 
and delicate; but now, with their unnaturally 
flushed faces, dishevelled hair, and angry looks, 
their appearance was anything but agreeable. 
They began to cat in moody silence. The parents 
were silent also. At length Mrs. Merwyn said, 
“Willie, don’t eat so much of that rich cake; take 
some bread and butter; and, Anne, stop helping 
yourself to sweetmeats; you have eaten two sau¬ 
cers full already.” 

“I don’t like bread and butter,” said William, 
in a surly tone, “and I can’t eat what I don’t 
like.” 

i Anne, with a look of contempt at her mother, 
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coolly helped herself to the Ust of the preserves, j sight.” Having thus spoken, with a heavy sigh, 
and eat them. | the father left the room for his chamber. 

The evening passed as uncomfortably as it had j When he was gone, Mrs. Merwyn burst into a 
begun. When the tea-things were cleared away, j passion of tears. The fountains of feeling seem 
the study table was set out, for the children had j stirred to their inmost depths. At first she pitied 
lessons to recite on the morrow which must be herself; she was angry with her husband and her 
learned in the evening. But they were cross and children. She called to mind the fact that ahe 
ill-natured to each other, and their father, after was married at seventeen to a husband consider- 
trying for half an hour to read a pamphlet which ably older than herself. “And how could it Be 
he had brought home with him, threw it aside, expected,” thought she, “that I should know any- 
and seated himself with a heavy sigh by the thing about bringing up children? I was a 
fire. petted, indulged, half-educated girl, myself; 

“I say, mother,” said Willie, “where’s where was I to get the strength, and the sdf-de- 
Turin?” nial, and the perseverance necessary for this most 

“I don’t know exactly; look it out on the difficult task? Was it to be expected that I 
map.” should give up every pleasure of youth, and think 

“I can’t, there’8 such a crowd of little names and work entirely for others?” As these 
here; and, what is more, I won’t. I don’t care thoughts passed through her mind, she wept the 
if I do miss in my lesson. I have got so low in more. 

my class now, I would as lief be at the foot as Mrs. Merwyn, it is true, was married too 
anywhere else.” early; she had begun wrong. But she was a 

“Mother, is good a noun or an adjective?” in- woman of deep feelings, and earned, though un- 
quired Anne. formed and undeveloj#d purpose s. ex- 

“How should I know?” replied the mother, hausted her self-commiseration, her thoi^H^took 
“Can you not tell from the way in which it is another turn. “But I love my childr^^and I 
used?” love my husband. I am their mother. I am hia 

“No, I can’t,” said Anne. wife; and do not nature and God and my own 

“Study your rules, then, and do not tease me heart urge me to a higher and better discharge of 
about it,” said the mother. duty than I have ever yet practised? Oh! how 

The books were put away. Nine o’clock happy I should be if I could reclaim my children, 

came, and the children left the room for bed; reform them, and establish a mother's influence 

Anne complaining of a headache, and upbraiding over them; if I could make my husband happy 
Willie for creaking her glass bird. and his home delightful! What would I not 

After sitting silent for half an hour, looking sacrifice for this?” Her face beamed as she in- 
stcadily into the fire, Mr. Merwyn turned round dulged these bright visions, but reflection brought 
to his wife, who was seated near the table with discouragement “I am thirty years old,” mur- 
her head upon her hand: the needle-work had mured she; “Anne is twelve and Willie ten. 
fallep upon the floor. “Helen,” said he, “why Even if I could change myself, how can I alter 
do our children behave in the way they do? I them? Ah! I fear it is a hopeless case.” 

want a cheerful, pleasant, orderly home. I have Mrs. Merwyn had never made a profession of 

built this house, and furnished it handsomely, religion, though she had for some time entcrlain- 
and I am sure I supply you liberally with every ed a kind of doubtful hope of her spiritual state, 
means of comfort, and yet how uncomfortable and had practised an earnest but irregular habit 
we arc. And it all comes of those unruly chil- of secret prayer. She now sunk upon her knees, 
dren.” and laid all her sorrows, wishes, hopes and half- 

Mrs. Merwyn looked up half angrily. “If the formed resolutions, before the great Helper and 
children are bad, is it not partly your fault, Comforter; praying for wisdom and strength, as 
James? Do you govern them as you ought?” Solomon prayed when entrusted with the king- 
“How can .1?” replied the husband. “Am I dom; for she felt, tnore deeply than ever before, 
not at my work all day? And must I spend the that she, too, had a high and §oly mission to ful- 
time in which I need a little relaxation, in redu- fil, and that strength and guidance Xronrtabove 
ring a couple of rebellious children to order? were absolutely necessary to enable her to per- 
They love me little enough now. It is seldom form her duty. She rose with a feeling new to 
that I get the slightest caress, or even a respect- herself: a calmness, a resolution, a,dctetmine- 
ful won! from either of them; and how would it tion, which inspired her with hope and confi- 
be if I spent my evenings in checking and scold- dence. 

ing them? I took tea at our old friends, the The next morning she went to her old friend, 
Westons, last evening. Weston is as busy as I Mrs. Weston, and made her the confidant of her 
am, and the whole charge of their five children new feelings and plans. Mrs. Weston was a 
falls upon his wife; but, oh! Helen, it made my large-hearted, strong-minded, pious woman. She 
heart ache to see them; such happy cheerful listened with generous interest, she encouraged, 
faces, such intelligent looks, such pleasant, win- she advised: and, after a conference of three 
ning ways; so quiet and obedient, and yet so hours, Mrs. Merwyn returned home. That even- 
loving and affectionate to their parents and to ing, after her husband and children had retired, 
each other! I used to hope my children would she took her writing-desk an^wrote the follow- 
grow up so; but I have no such hope now—they ing schedule of resolutions: 
grow worse as they grow older. I desire you “Resolved, That the first duty of the day per- 
will let them have another room to pass their formed by me shall be a prayer to Almighty 
evenings in, for I want to have them out of my God, and especially for strength and wisdom, jro- 
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perTy to instruct, guide and govern my child- j 
rei^. . | 

“Resolved, That I will never permit either of; 
my children, with impunity, wilfully to disobey j 
me, or treat me with disrespect. 

“Resolved, That I will earnestly strive never j 
to act from an impulse of passion or resentment;; 
but will endeavor to preserve my judgment cool j 
and my feelings cahn, that I may clearly see, 
and truly perform my duty to my children. 

“Resolved, That I will devote a certain portion j 
of my leisure to daily self-instruction, in order to j 
be able properly to instruct my children. 

“Resolved, That I will watch over my own 
temper at all times, cultivate a habit of cheerful¬ 
ness, and interest myself in the little matters of 
my children, that I may thereby gam their love, j 

“Resolved, That I will break off the habit of | 
lounging; that I will give up tho reading of; 
novels, and that I will attend fewer large parties, 
and devote the time which I shall thus gain, es¬ 
pecially to pursuits whic^ will increase the com¬ 
fort jfl^appiness of my husband, and forward 
the IHpitcrests of my children. 

“Rwolved, That I will especially study the 
health of my children, reading on the subject, and 
asking advice of those who are more experienced 
than myself. 

“Resolved, That I will not yield to discourage¬ 
ment from failure in my first attempts at reform; 
but will persevere, putting faith in the promises 
of God to all those who earnestly and faithfully 
endeavor to do their duty.” 

These resolutions looked very cold and formal 
to the mother when she had done writing them. 
The writing was nothing; they were in her heart; 
but she folded the paper and locked it in her desk, 
as a memento, if she should ever feel herself falling 
into old habits of indolence and self-indulgence. 

The next morning the family took their break¬ 
fast as usual, Anne and Willie coming in just as 
their &ther was about leaving the table. He was 
going to leave home this morning, to be absent 
four weeks; but there was no respectful saluta¬ 
tion, no pleasant parting kiss, from these ill-be¬ 
haved children, for the &ther who had spent his 
days in toiling for their welfare. “Bring me 
something handsome!” and “Bring be something 
nice!” they exclaimed, as they took tbeir seats at 
the table. * 

“Where’s my cup of coffee?” said Willie. 
“This white stuffisn’t coflcc.” 

“No,” said his mother, “it is milk and water. 

I prefer that you should drftik it ftr your break¬ 
fast.” 

“And I prefer the coffee,” said Willie, in a very 
determined tone, “and I am determined to have 
it” And he stretched his hand toward the 
coffee-pot to help himself. 

“Take the coffee Iraray, Bridget,” sa^d Mrs. 
Merwrn. It disappeared. 

“Where’s my buttered toast and sausages?” 
said Anne. 

“You will have neither this morning. There 
is good bread and butter, and you can have a 
mutton chop or a boikfeegg, just which you pre¬ 
fer.” 

“I don’t prefer either; I want sausages. If I 
can’t have what I want, I won’t eat anything.” j 


“As you please,” replied the mother, coolly. 

The children looked at their mother and at 
each other. They did not know what to make of 
this resolute resistance to their wishes. They 
begged, teased and fretted; bnt it was of no use. 
They finally, with sullen looks, condescended to 
eat what was before them. “But I know one 
thing,” said Willie, “if I can’t have what I want 
for my dinner. I’ll starve. And I have not wash¬ 
ed myself all over for a week, and I don’t intend 
to any more. And I shan’t go to school this 
afternoon: father’s gone, and I mean to stay at 
home and play; won’t you, Anne?” 

Anne declared her readiness to ioin in this plan, 
and with this bravado they left the room. 

The dinner was still more stormy and un¬ 
comfortable than the breakfast had been. The 
children went to school in the afternoon, but with 
red eyes and angry tempers. Nor was it much 
better at tea. They were moody and discontent¬ 
ed, and as indulgence had hitherto been the 
mother’s only means of management, she could 
not alter the state of things. A cheerful word or 
a kind smile was met with sullenness or indiffer¬ 
ence; it had no value. 

After a wild, romping game, which the mother 
did not attempt to check, the study table was 
drawn out; but, before the books were taken, she 
placed her children in two chairs, and seated her¬ 
self opposite to them. Her eye was moist and 
her voice trembled a little as she began to speak 
to them; but, as she proceeded, the strength of an 
earnest purpose soon dried the one and gave firm¬ 
ness to the other. 

“My children,” said she, “I love you dearly. 
I love you, and your fhther loves you, because 
you are our children. We wish to make you 
good, that we may love you better. We* wish 
you to be happy, which you cannot be unless you 
are good. God has given you to us, and has com¬ 
manded us to train you up in the way in which 
you should go. He has commanded children to 
love and obey their parents. You are old enough 
to feel and understand how right this is. I was 
a very young mother, ray dear children, when 
you were given to me. I was not twenty years 
old when the yonngest of you was born. I was 
ignorant, indolent and careless. I am older now. 
I have seen the evils of carelessness and over-in¬ 
dulgence. I have observed, have read, and I have 
thought. I am now resolved to strive to train 

£ >u in the right way, and as the first step and 
undation, I am determined that you shall obey 
me. I do not think you love me or your father, 
as children generally love their parents; perhaps 
you never will; but you must ooey us and treat 
us with respect. ” 

The children had often seen their mother in a 
passion from their provoking ways, and had often 
frit the weight of her hand upon their ears: but 
they now felt that a new principle was at work. 
They were silent as she proceeded. 

“I am not going to give you a long lecture, or 
to reproach you with the past. Our business is 
with the present and with the ftiture. Many 
things, which you have till now indulged in, will, 
from this time, be entirely changed. I shall be 
changed. I shall not be the same mother I was 
a week ago; I hope I shall be a better one. Anne 
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and William, I speak seriously to you; you are 
both old enough to understand me. If you fall 
into the right way at once, it will save trouble 
and make me very happy.” 

“Mother,” said Willie, looking at her half in 
wonder, “I’m almost glad at what you’ve been 
saying. I love you better than you think for, 
and I am not half so bad as you suppose I am; 
but somehow the naughty feelings always seemed 
to come because you let them. I’ve told Anne fifty 
times that I wished you would make us mind.” 

Anne said nothing for some time, but seemed 
to be in deep thought. At last she said, “I’ve 
often wished that I could be like Alice Weston; 
but I don’t know how I am ever going to learn to 
be good. I know I shall be cross and angry fifty 
times a day; I can’t help it.” 

“There is One who can help us all, if we truly 
seek llis help, my children. Let us ask it now. ’ 

They knelt, and the mother, with streaming 
eves, prayed for that assistance which the great 
Father of all has kindly promised to those who 
sincerely seek His aid. The children were un¬ 
usually thoughtful, and learned their lessons in 
silence. At bed-time, Mrs. Merwyn had usually 
asked her children for a kiss. Sometimes it was 
carelessly given, sometimes not: always consi¬ 
dered rather as a favor from the children. This 
evening she did not ask them for a kiss, but 
kindly bade them good-night. 

The very next morning, this awakened mother 
began upon her new plan. She rose early, and 
went to her children’s room to see that they were 
bathed and rubbed, and to teach them how best 
to do it for themselves; and she required them to 
be ready for breakfast punctually at the hour. 
She excluded from the table everything which she 
considered unwholesome. Some rich, high-sea¬ 
soned dishes, which had been favorites, were ban¬ 
ished forever, and food plainer, yet excellent in 
its kind, was substituted. Mrs. Merwyn sent 
her children out to run and play half an hour be¬ 
fore going to school, and the same on their return; 
and she fitted up a large spare room with every 
convenience for exercise when the weather should 
be stormy. She examined into her children’s 
studies, and reduced their number. She procured 
the same books, and spent two hours a day in 
waking herself thorough mistress of their con¬ 
tents, keeping constantly a little ahead of them 
in their lessons. She procured various books of 
reference, and learned, not only the text, but 
whatever she could find relating to it in com pends, 
dictionaries and encyclopedias; and it was sur¬ 
prising to see how the respect of her children in¬ 
creased, when they found that their mother knew, 
not only more than they did themselves, but, in i 
many instances, more than their teachers. 

AU this was easy. It was a plain path, re-j 
quiring nothing but ordinary judgment, and a! 
little extraordinaiy energy. Not so with the j 
moral self-culture and training of her children, J 
which this mother had now in earnest undertaken. I 
It was not so easy to supply proper motives to j 
children who had always looked to some outward, j 
sensual indulgence, as the reward, not only of ! 
mental exertion, but for being good. It was not j 
easy for one who had lavished caresses indiscrimi-) 
nately, merely to gratify her own feelings or to J 


coax them to her purpose, to give a value iif*bcr 
children’s eyes to a smile, a caress, a word of 
praise, to make them motives and rewards for 
good conduct. It was not easy to curb the stub¬ 
born and long-indulged will, to check the impa¬ 
tient temper, to change rude manners into re¬ 
spectful politeness. And yet it was wonderful to 
behold the progress, even here: so much is there 
in a resolute determination, in sustained and un¬ 
flagging etfort. 

The early rising and the evening prayer had not 
been discontinued; and though the mother devoted 
so much more time than formerly to her children, 
she found she had more leisure for household oc¬ 
cupation, general reading, and social enjoyment, 
than ever before. The energy called up for a 
particular purpose, extended itself into every de¬ 
partment, and gave firmness and confidence to 
one who had hitherto been thought rather a weak 
woman. Her friends remarked a depth and ear 
nestness about her, which they had never observed 
before; and she was gratified to perceive an in¬ 
crease of respect and consideration in aUttaound 
her. These things, however, came la^C^Our 
business is with the first steps of this change: to 
show that it is possible to stem an erring course, 
to retrace a mistaken path in the outset of life. 
Notwithstanding the involuntary admission of 
Anne and Willie, that it would be better for 
them to be well governed, they had, both from 
nature and habit, become too fond of having their 
own way, readily to give it up. lhiring the first 
week of her triad, especially, if this .voting mo¬ 
ther had not brought to her support every j ower 
of her nature, and every motive suggested by 
conscience! love and hope,—if 6hc had not been 
sustained by constant prayer and a daily increas¬ 
ing sense of duty,—she would many times havo 
yielded, and the old state of things would have 
been established more firmly than ever. Many 
were the struggles with her children, but still 
more frequent were her self-wrestlings. To b« 
firm without severity; to inflict a necessary pain 
when her heart was overflowing with love; to 
teach an impulsive disposition to examine, wait 
and weigh: and finally, to require the penalty of 
strict justice: to inflict the exact degree of punish¬ 
ment which the case required: all this demanded 
painful effort. And still more painful was it to 
withhold the caresses which sli# had been in tho 
habit of bestowing upon her children whenever 
they would condescend to receive them. Mrs. 
Merwyn had the good sense, in forming her new 
system of discipline. In strive to avoid a habit of 
petty fault-finding. Many trifles were passed 
without reproof, many disagreeable habits unno¬ 
ticed, in tlie li<>|>e ami belief that when the great 
principle of filial wl,<di«-nce was established, its 
nealthy stimulus u I 1 . . i ly produce a bet¬ 
ter growth 

One evening the children had been impolite to 
each other while at sup|>cr. The mother took no 
notice. At the study table Anne had her slate 
and pencil, which Willie wanted. “I will have 
it,” said Willie: “I want it for i»y sums. I am 
not going away up to my ip* in for my slate and 
pencil, while yours is lvfwliorc doing nothing.” 

They both seized the slateand struggled. Anne, 
being the stronger, gained possession, when.upon 
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Willie struck her. She struck back again. 
Their mother had observed it all. 

“Children,” said she, put down the slate, and 
come to me.” 

Her voice was deep and sad, but calm and re¬ 
solved. They did not dare to disobey. Each, 
however, according to custom, began to accuse 
the other in very strong terms. 

“Be silent,” said the mother. Her voice was 
lower and slower than usual, yet it was obeyed. 
“Anne, look me in the face, and tell me every 
circumstance of this quarrel; see that you tell it 
exactly. Anne felt that she must tell the exact 
truth, and she did so. 

“Willie, now let me hear your account” Wil¬ 
lie stated tho facts exactly. 

“My children,” said the mother, “you are both 
to blame. You both deserve punishment; but I 
long for the time to oome when we need not resort 
to punishment. Yesterday, for one fault, von 
forfeited, a pleasant ride, which your uncle had 
offered to give you. Last evening, I was obliged 
to pufegmu in separate rooms, and sit here alone 
by myPf. This morning you each received five 
severe strokes upon the hand. It is painful for 
me to punish you; but this fault must be atoned 
for. Sit down at opposite sides of the table, and 
think. See if you cannot devise some way of 
getting along this time without punishment. ” 

“Mother,” said Willie, “I snow what you 
mean; but it is the very worst punishment I 
oould have. Must I ask sister’s pardon?” 

He looked at Anne, and she at him. He was 
naturally of a generous disposition, and there was 
something in his sister’s countenance which 
touched a chord long unused to vibrate. 

“Anne,” he stammered out, “I do beg your 
pardon. Will you forgive me? I was most iu 
the wrong. ” 

“I did wrong, too,” said Anne. 

“Mother, will you forgive us?” said they both, 
with one impulse. 

“I will,” said she. “Now go to your lessons.” 

She was obliged to go to another room to con¬ 
ceal her emotion at this first conquest of her chil¬ 
dren over themselves; this first-fruits of her new 
system of training. “Help me, 0, help me to 
persevere!” 

And in the prayer with her children, before re¬ 
tiring to rest, she thanked Him for putting good, 
kind and gentle thoughts into their young hearts; 
and prayed that this spirit might grow more and 
more, until Love should 

“Through all their action* ran,” 

That night, the children looked and lingered, 
before retiring to rest, as if in want of something; 
but no kiss, no caress, was offered by their mo¬ 
ther, though her heart was yearning for it. 

The next day was passed without the call for 
punishment. The evening was chetrftil and 
nappy. When Willie had looked ten minutes in 
vain to find a certain place in the south of Eu- i 
rope, on the map, his mother came and pointed it; 
out to him, giving him at the same time some in¬ 
teresting particulars of its history and principal 
manufactures. “Thank you, mother,”said Wil¬ 
lie; “bow much you do know!” 

“Aone bad a piece of poetry to commit to me¬ 


mory, in which Circe and the Cyclops, and the 
Syrens were mentioned. 

“How many thousand such make-believe beings 
our books are full of!” exclaimed she. “Where 
did the stuff all come from? “Don’t you think 
it all nonsense to Btudy about them, mother?” 

Mrs. Merwyn took the opportunity briefly to 
explain the ancient mythology. She gave a short 
account of Homer, repeating Byron’s beautiful 
lines, and afterward a little sketch of Ulysses, as 
detailed in the Odyssey. 

“How interesting!” said Anne. “How I should 
like to read the Odyssey! After all, though I 
don’t believe a word of these old stories, it must 
be very pleasant to know all about them; for we 
are meeting with something or other about them 
in almost every book we see.” 

That evening, the children seemed more closely 
drawn to their mother than ever before. Her 
steady government, and her newly-discovered 
stores of information, had raised her wonderfully 
in the opinion of her children, and their love 
seemed to keep pace with their respect. And this 
evening her manner had been so kind, her voice 
so gentle; she had given up her own occupations 
to attend to them; she had refused a pleasant in¬ 
vitation in order to pass the evening with them. 
A good and gentle influence had seemed to settle 
upon them, tuning their minds to love and har¬ 
mony. But bed-time came. The children looked 
wistfully at their mother. At last, Willie said, 
“Mother, you never kiss us, now. Won’t you 
kiss us to-night?” 

“Yes, my 1 children. This has been a happy 
day to me, because you both have been good chil¬ 
dren.” Upon this, she kissed them fondly. 

“Won’t you always kiss us, when vou think 
we have been good enough?” said Willie: “and 
then we shall know what you think about it.” 

“Yes, I will, Willie.” 

“Mother,” said Anne, “when is father coming 
home?” 

“In a week.” 

“I thought,” said Anne, hesitating, “that fa¬ 
thers always governed the children, father never 
governs us.” 

Mrs. Merwyn took that opportunity to explain 
to her children how dearly their father loved tnem, 
how constantly he exerted himself for their wel¬ 
fare, how worthy he was of their highest respect 
and love, and how much he would be gratified if 
they should strive in every way to improve them¬ 
selves. 

The week passed happily away. The children, 
finding they oould gain no end by opposing their 
own will to the determination of their mother, 
ceased attempting it, while her judicious praise, 
whenever they really deserved it, gave them a 
pleasure so new and sweet as greatly to stimulate 
their efforts and increase their love. 

On the expected evening, just at tea-time, the 
father came. The room was bright and clean. 
The fire was blazing. Extra lights burned on the 
m&ntlo. A little feast was spread upon the table. 
The lessons had been learned beforehand, and the 
books put away. The mother had on a hand¬ 
some new cap, and the children had asked per¬ 
mission to put on their holiday clothes. Mr. 
Merwyn entered as he had left, with a pale and 
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rather sad countenance. “My dear husband!” 
said the wife, with a beaming face. 

“My dear, dear father!” cried both the ohildren, 
kissing him. 

Willie drew his arm-chair to the fire. Anne 
took his overcoat and gloves, and carried them to 
the table. Then she smoothed his hair and 
brushed the dust from his coat, after which they 
both stood and waited till he should be warm and 
ready to go to the table. While at the table they 
were ouiet add polite. 

In tne evening, the children amused themselves 
together with joining maps and puzzles, while 
Mr. Merwyn gave his wife the particulars of his 
journey. At bed-time, they came to their mother 
for a kiss, which she gave them. They then 
somewhat timidly approached their father. 
“Won’t you kiss us, father?” said Anne; “mother 
says we have been good to-day.” The father 
kissed them with glistening eyes. 

When they were gone, he said to his wife, 
“Helen, how you are changed! How much 
brighter and happier you look than you did a 
month ago! and not only that, but you have 
grown suddenly taller, higher in mind and body. 
And the children—what has come over them? 
They are not the children I left; they are good, 
gentle, well-behaved. How is this?” 

Then the wife, amid tears and smiles, poured 
into the ear of her listening husband the history 
of a month, her new-born resolutions, her trials, 
and now her beginnings of success. 

“And have you accomplished so much in a 
month, Helen? It seems impossible.” 

“I have, to be sure, exerted every power of my 
nature. I resolved to make a change before your 
return, if it was in the power of human effort to 
do it. I trust I have made a beginning. I have 
discovered affections and capabilities in our chil¬ 
dren, which I never suspected. My dear husband, 
let us join together, let us persevere; and who 
knows but we may vet deserve and enjoy the 
blessing promised to faithful parents?” 

“My Helen, I thought of little else during my 
long journey. I came home with my mind full of 
it. I had determined to alter many things in my 
business and domestic habits, entirely with re¬ 
ference to the best interests of my children, 
though, I confess, I was not sanguine in the hope 
of any thorough and radical improvement.” 

Hours passed, while the husband and wife 
communed of the future, making resolutions and 
forming plans to cany out, in the best manner, the 
reformation in their children, so happily begun. 

It would be interesting to trace the steps by 
which these parents, now thoroughly awakened 
to a sense of duty, and the importance of the 
trust committed to their case, gained an influence 
over their children, which resulted in beautiful 
developments of character, and, finally, by the 
blessing of God, in a well-founded hope of happi¬ 
ness in a fature life. It would be interesting to 
trace the progress of self-culture and self-im¬ 
provement, by which they were enabled to do 
this; we can only record a brief conversation 
which took place about a year after the events we 
have been detailing occurred. Mrs. Weston, the 
good friend mentioned in the beginning of this 
story, had for several months been confined to 


the house by the protracted illness of one of her 
daughters. Her husband, coming in rather late, 
one evening, told her that he had been to take 
tea with the Merwyns. 

“And how did you find them?” asked Mrs. 
Weston. “It is long since I have been able to 
see them.” 

“And I,” rejoined Mr. Weston, “have kept 
away from them on purpose. They used to be 
always in trouble with their children. Their 
house was a very uncomfortable place.” 

“Is it better now?” 

“Better! you would not know the children; 
you would scarcely know the parents. In the 
first place, the children have lost the pale, puny 
look they used to have; they were bloo ming wiln 
health and overflowing with spirits, yet they 
were not rude. I watched them. They were 
kind to each other, polite to me, and obedient to 
a word or a look from their parents. When I 
went in they were studying their lessons, which 
they were anxious to finish before tea. When 
they were in difficulty they called upon their mo¬ 
ther, and Bhe gave them just that degree of help 
and encouragement which would make' them 
think for and exert themselves. They had as 
good manners at the table as I ever saw in chil¬ 
dren. At eight o’clock, a company of young 
people came in, and I found it was a kind of 
regular Thursday evening soiree. Charades 
were acted, games were introduced: Merwyn 
aud his wife occasionally joining, at the request 
of Annie or Willie, who seemed delighted when 
father and mother would take a part; mother, 
especially, was often called upon, and I could see 
the children’s eyes sparkle with pleasure when 
she guessed right. The children evidently think 
there is nobody in the world like their mother. 

“At ten o’clock, the young people went away. 
The children came for the good-night kiss, and I 
heard Willie whisper, as he put his arms round 
his mother’s neck, ‘Have I been good, dear mo¬ 
ther? Do you love me?’ I could not help ask¬ 
ing about it. It seems that, about a year ago, 
they came to a determination to do their duty as 
parents. Helen says you helped her at the out¬ 
set. Since that time Merwyn has never once 
omitted daily prayer. Never once have the chil¬ 
dren been permitted to disobey with impunity. 
The modes by which they have induced habits of 
veracity, of kindness, of self-denial, of politeness, 
of mental exertion, would be a pattern to mQft 
parents. Merwyn does not go to his oounting- 
roora after tea; ne devotes himself toiiis family. 
And once a week, the children’s holiday, they all 
go off to some country place, pick-nicking, flower- 
gathering, nutting, landscape-hunting, something 
to improve ntind and body. Mrs. Merwyn has 
almost given up large parties; but she cultivates 
a circle of pleasant friends, and encourages social 
visiting. Way, go to see her, ray dear, now 
Alice is better, and take the children.” 

“I will, my dear.” 

“Helen and you will agree exactly. Your no¬ 
tions are alike; but Merwyn is far, far ahead of 
me. My children love me, but they do not cling 
to me as Merwyn’s do. I have cared for their out¬ 
ward and temporal welfare, but how little have I 
done for their higher and better interests! The 
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burden has all been thrown upon you. I hare 
not done my part. I am ashamed of myself. I 
am provoked—” 

“Provoked to good works, I hope,” said Mrs. 
Weston, with a kind smile. “That is the way 
friends should provoke each other. I am de¬ 
lighted with what you tell me, and I also will 
become a learner. It is never too late to improve. 
If parents generally would follow the example of 
these Merwyns, if they would with prayer and 
resolution aci to reform their children, instead of 
repining and wrongfully accusing Providence, a 
blessing would fall upon their homes and their 
hearts. There would oe light in their dwellings. 
Instead of the spirit of heaviness there would be 
joy and peace: and, at the last, they would hear 
the joyful words, ‘Well done, good and foithful 
servant!’ ”— Ladies' Album and Family Manual. 




